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payment-in-lieu creates 
ALUMINUM CITY TERRACE, a war housing community of “modern” . 3] 
functional design, operated by the Westmoreland County (Pennsylvania) zoning board iid 
Housing Authority. Gropius and Breuer were the architects. The unusual 
appearance of the homes, built on a beautiful outlying site, has occasioned 
nationwide interest. 
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Toward the Objective of Adequate 





Housing for the Entire People 








There is purchasing power .. . 





in the payments-in-lieu of taxes formula under 
which local housing authorities are now operating. 
A few authorities throughout the country have 
recognized that fact and are making good use of it, 
as witness the item in this issue of the Journal on 
page 31 relating to the creation of a Zoning Com- 
mission in Duval County using $7500 of the 1944 
payment in lieu of taxes made by the Housing 
Authority of Jacksonville. As witness, likewise the 
other cities mentioned in that same article—New 
Haven, Denver, Gary—where programs which 
effectively supplement those of the local housing 
authorities have been undertaken with funds de 
rived from payments-in-lieu of taxes. 

Particularly in these days when city governments 
are in better financial shape than they have been 
in many a long day, it is possible to approach city 
officials with constructive suggestions for the use 
of funds which have not been anticipated or allo- 
cated in the annual municipal budget. If a local 
housing authority is operating as the one city 
agency that concerns itself with all elements of its 
community’s housing needs, that local authority 
should be so ready with suggestions as to how 
additional city funds might be spent to the city’s 
housing advantage that it could almost be assured 
of having at least one of them accepted. 

There should be no lack of suggestions. There 
hasn’t been a postwar housing speech made, or a 
postwar housing paper written, in the past few 
years that hasn’t detailed with rather monotonous 
regularity the kinds of supplementary activities or 
studies that need to be undertaken to establish 
“overall” local housing programs. There is a need, 
the formula runs, for revising outmoded building 
codes; for establishing housing codes; for a master 
city plan; for metropolitan or regional planning; 
for subdivision control; for revised zoning ordi- 
nances; for strengthened police power regulations. 

There are other suggestions, too. In Chicago, for 
example, funds have been made available to the 
local authority by the city council to conduct some 


experimental studies as to the feasibility and cost 
of a program of rehabilitation of existing proper- 
ties. Such a program involves neighborhood an 
alysis, rather detailed individual building surveys, 
and competent study of the economic status of 
the current home owners or renters. To such a 
study the appraisal technique detailed in this issue 
of the Journal might be applied. The local author- 
ity could come before its city council with facts 
and figures on the cost, duration, and merit of 
such a study. 

And—do you know how much vacant land 
there is in your community? Is there any means 
of maintaining a continuous survey of your com- 
munity’s housing supply? What are the facts on 
unused utility installations? What is the relation- 
ship between taxes paid and services received in 
your high-priced residential areas, your industrial 
areas, your commercial areas, your slums? 

For the past three years, ever since the word 
“postwar” became a part of our every-day vocabu- 
lary, local housing authorities have been told that 
only by regarding themselves as the agencies re- 
sponsible for getting the answers to questions like 
these could they hope to make their full contribu- 
tion to their communities. Only by concerning 
themselves with matters beyond the operation of 
their own particular projects could they hope to 
participate in any program of “urban redevelop- 
ment.” If silence gives consent, this theory has been 
pretty well accepted by local authorities. But silence 
does not do the job. Not one of these stones can be 
turned—not a building code revised, a subdivision 
made to fit better into the community pattern, a 
zoning ordinance recast—unless money and man- 
power are provided, The pressing job for local 
authorities at this point is to see that money and 
manpower are made available for any one or for 
as many as possible of these undertakings. 

We have seen a technique that has worked in 
Jacksonville and Gary and Denver and New 
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Haven. Won't it work in your town? 
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TECHNIQUE FOR MEASURING HOUSING 
QUALITY PERFECTED AFTER FOUR YEARS 





After four years of study and care- 
ful experimentation, the Committee on 
the Hygiene of Housing of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association late last 
year completed its work on a simple 
and effective technique for the inspec- 
tion and evaluation of existing housing. 
The method, which marks a real ad- 
vance in this country’s housing pro- 
gram, stems from the recognition of 
“new objectives visualized in the pub- 
lic health movement of today. The filth 
epidemics of the nineteenth century 
have been conquered in civilized and 
relatively prosperous lands like ours. 
We can now think in terms of health 
rather than in terms of disease. . . . The 
factors which make housing adequate 
or inadequate for human living are 
essentially health factors, health being 
interpreted to include safety and emo- 
tional well-being.” 

In considering the method, there- 
fore, it is important to understand that 
the health implications of housing are 
not narrowly defined; on the con- 
trary, the method encompasses the en- 
tire scope of a community’s interests 
in housing quality: by local housing 
agencies, building inspectors, health 
inspectors, fire and safety inspectors, 
city planning officials, zoning boards— 
in fact, any agency concerned with 
housing standards. 

The technique, entitled 4n Apprai- 
sal Method for Measuring the Quality 
of Housing, is described in three vol- 
umes—Part I, “Nature and Uses of the 
Method;” Part II, “Appraisal of Dwell- 
ing Conditions;” Part III, “Appraisal 
of Neighborhood Environment.” Part 
I, the source of this review, is a gen- 
eral explanation of the technique; 
Parts II and III are detailed technical 
manuals of procedure. 


Able specialists from many related 
fields contributed to the method as 
members of the Committee, the financ- 
ing of the study having been provided 
through grants from the Milbank 
Memorial Fund (the principal contrib- 
utor), the John B. Pierce Foundation, 
the New York Housing Trust, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
and the Fred L. Lavanburg Founda- 
tion. A staff, under the direction of 
Allan A. Twichell, Technical Secre- 
tary of the Committee, prepared the 
report, which is to be made available 
to interested organizations this spring. 


Serves Six Purposes 
The Committee believes that the 
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method, as an “instrument” will serve 
siX major purposes: 

“1. It will facilitate the intelligent 
application of the procedures of health 
departments, building departments, 
fire departments, and other law en 
forcement agencies in the selection of 
structures subject to orders for con 
demnation or rehabilitation and in the 
support of such orders by objective 
evidence; 

“2. It can be used as a check on our 
present generally inadequate building 
and housing codes, with a view to their 
future improvement; 

“3. It will furnish possibilities of 
valid comparison between the housing 
conditions of one community and an 
other, answering the 
where it still persists 
no slums in our town’; 


superstition 
that ‘there are 


“4, Within a given community, it 
makes it possible for the first time, to 
map with accuracy the housing assets 
and liabilities of a city and to see clearly 
what the housing problems are and 
where they are concentrated; 

“5S. Such a study will furnish a basic 
element in the future progress of local 
and regional housing and planning 
bodies; for only when a graded meas- 
ure of existing housing quality is avail- 
able can it be wisely concluded what 
the best utilization of a particular area 
may be; 

“6. Finally, joint utilization of the 
survey techniques here described fur- 
nishes a most valuable opportunity for 
cooperation between the various com- 
munity interests related to housing.” 

As indicated above, the appraisal 
method will have a particularly wide 
appeal, since it is designed “to meas- 
ure the housing needs of a community 
in such fashion as to serve all agencies 
concerned with housing and city plan- 
ning.” In addition to being a means 
of measuring housing quality at rela- 
tively lowcost, even including the con- 
sultation service of the staff of the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Hous- 
ing, the procedures have been so care- 
fully prepared that they can be used 
by virtually any group, no matter how 
inexperienced it may be in the busi- 
ness of making housing surveys. 

Additional characteristics which dis- 
tinguish this study include the treat- 
ment of neighborhood environment as 
a recognized and essential part of hous- 
ing quality, reduced to measurable 
indices; a system of scoring which 
eliminates the subjective judgments of 

(Continued Column 2, Page 20) 


NAHO’S BOARD 
HOLDS TWO-DAY 
MEETING 


On January 24 and 25, thirteen mem- 
bers of the Association’s Board of Gov 
ernors met in Chicago with the NAHO 
staff and with several representatives 
trom NAHO regional councils and 
active committees to consider a number 
of important questions ot program and 
policy, including the 1945 budget. Due 
to the death of his father, President 
Holtzendorff was unable to be present 
and in his absence the sessions were 
conducted by Vice-President Alfred H. 
Fletcher. 


Annual Meeting Postponed 


One matter of immediate concern 
was the question of the 1945 Annual 
Meeting. Due to wartime travel and 
hotel congestion and present restrictions 
on the holding of conventions, the 
Board unanimously favored deferring 
any decision to hold a Meeting until 
its mext meeting, tentatively set for 
early May. The Board at first con- 
sidered simply canceling a 1945 Meet- 
ing, except for a nominal Meeting for 
business purposes (for which a quorum 
consists of 25 members), with the an- 
nual election of officers and Board 
members taking place by mail ballot. 
The final decision was to defer action 
in view of the possibility that there 
might be an alleviation of current con 
ditions later in the year which would 
make it possible to schedule a full 
Meeting. 


Retirement Plan Committee Reports 


The Board heard a report by Chair- 
man Nicholas H. Dosker of the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Plans for Local 
Authority Employees in which the 
Committee summarized its extensive 
statistical work to date and requested 
the Board’s authorization to negotiate 
with an organization that may be in a 
position to provide adequate retirement 
benefits to local authorities. The Board 
approved the Committee's actions to 
date and gave it the necessary auth- 
orization to work on the prospective 
plan up to the point of final acceptance, 
at which time the Board will review 
the matter and take final action. It is 
expected that this final action will be 
possible at the May meeting of the 
Board. 


General Program 


In discussing the 1945 budget, the 
Board reviewed the Association’s entire 
program rather thoroughly. It was the 
consensus that increased emphasis dur- 
ing the year should go to the affairs 
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of the Management Division and to- 
ward building up the Journal of 
HOUSING. Board thinking was in 
the direction of continued emphasis 
on federal-local relations and operating 
practices, with the realization that the 
Association’s program should be main- 
tained in a flexible enough condition 
to be shifted in whatever direction 
would best serve housing administra- 
tion. It was agreed that management 
is now the subject of most concern to 
housing officials. 

In line with this thought, the Board 
favored expanding the management 
content of the Journal of HOUSING 
and, further, approved the use of ad- 
vertising in the Journal as soon as this 
becomes feasible. 


Regional Councils 


The Regional Presidents present at 
the meeting met separately after the 
first day’s general session and brought 
in a set of nine recommendations to 
the Board on the conduct and financ- 
ing of Regional Council activities. All 
the recommendations were for the pur- 
pose of increasing the effectiveness of 
Regional Council programs and of en- 
couraging greater membership parti- 
cipation in conferences and committee 
assignments. Several of them required 
Board action and in all such cases met 
with Board approval. 


New Board Member 


A vacancy on the Board created by 
the resignation of Bernard J. Abrott 
following his election as President of 
the Pacific Southwest Regional Coun- 
cil (which automatically makes him 
a Board member), was filled by the 
election of D. Elwood Caples, Chair- 
man of the Housing Authority of the 
City of Vancouver, Washington. 


MILWAUKEE ADOPTS 
HOUSING CODE 


In Milwaukee the housing code pro- 
posed by Health Commissioner Krum- 
biegel in December (see December 
Journal of HOUSING) was adopted 
by the city council on January 22, 
1945. The new ordinance is an adapta- 
tion of community police powers to 
eliminate insanitary living conditions 
and to prevent the spread of blight, 
and differs from the usual type of 
housing code by setting minimum 
sanitary standards for all dwellings— 
both owner- and _ tenant-occupied— 


without regard to the date of con- 
struction and to the number of dwell- 
ing units per building. The code is 
to become effective on March 31. 
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APPRAISAL TECHNIQUE (Continued from page 19) 


an inspector and enables the tabulation 
of consistent results from different 
enumerators; and the use of well-de- 
signed forms for collecting and process- 
ing the data, together with a simple 
manual punch card and counting 
system, easily learned by any clerical 
employee. 
Housing Scores 


The Committee points out that the 
“scores are the distinctive features of 
the method, and the key to its effective- 
ness.” After careful testing in repre- 
sentative communities, scales of penalty 
points were developed, based on con- 
temporary housing standards adapted 
from a previous report of the Commit- 
tee, Basic Principles of Healthful 
Housing. Individual dwelling de- 
ficiencies of variable quality are as- 
signed a range of penalty points; any 
basic deficiency is given a fixed penalty 
—a “basic deficiency” being defined 
as a “major substandard condition in 
the sense that progressive city and state 
housing regulations acknowledge it as 
warranting drastic corrective action by 
the municipality.” A combination of 
individual deficiencies may cause a unit 
to be designated as substandard, in the 
absence of any basic deficiencies, each 
of which, in itself, would make a unit 
substandard. 

The environmental scores are com- 
puted by blocks, with some items vary- 
ing as among the four street frontages 
of a block. “Housing quality” is ex- 
pressed by adding to each dwelling 
unit score the environmental score of 
the street frontage on which the dwell- 
ing is situated. Distinctions between 
the housing quality of areas may be 
made separately for dwelling condi- 
tions and environmental conditions 
or through a combination of these 
factors. Precise distinctions, in terms 
familiar to the layman, make possible 
the classification of areas either through 
verbal description or statistical varia- 
tions. 

Although definite scores for defici- 
encies have been devised, the technique 
may be adjusted for peculiarities of 
local conditions. Further, the technique 
is arranged to enable either complete 
canvassing of a siven housing inven- 
tory or reliable sampling, depending 
on the interests of the sponsoring or- 
ganizations. With certain modifica- 
tions, the method may also be applied 
to a rural area. 


Method Tested 


The method has been tested in a 
number of American communities, in- 
Connecticut; 


cluding New Haven, 









Portland, Maine; and Washington, D. 
C. At the present time Mr. Twichell 
is conferring with officials in Los 
Angeles, where the local health de- 
partment is planning to undertake 
the study. A detailed description of 
the study in New Haven is included in 
Part I of the “Appraisal Method” as a 
demonstration of the technique and 
as an indication of the kinds of find- 
ings possible in any community. 

For example, it is demonstrated that 
an answer can be given to the question: 
Is demolition justified in a particular 
area? The Committee says that at 
least, in the face of the data developed, 
“the burden of proof is on him who 
says they [structures] can be brought 
up to modern standards when demoli- 
tion is concluded to be the necessary 
action.” From a planning point of view, 
a clearer prediction based on concrete 
facts, of the difficulty and costs in- 
volved in reclaiming slum sections is 
made possible. 

Other applications of survey finding 
to a typical urban setting are described 
in Part I, as follows: 

1. To define the amount and loca- 
tions of necessary slum clearance as it 
relates to a broader city plan; 

2. To furnish a guide for bringing 
housing regulations up to date; 

3. To determine the areas of blight 
where rehabilitation without demoli- 
tion is feasible; and 

4. To analyze such common prob- 
lems as the degree to which special 
consideration must be given to large 
families, the degree to which Negro 
families pay excessive rentals for a 
given quality of housing, and the point 
in the rent scale of the community 
below which the chances of securing 
standard housing are limited. 

In New Haven it was determined 
that while overcrowding was not a 
general housing problem, 54 per cent 
of the households of six persons and 
over were found to be in an over- 
crowded condition. Also, it was learned 
that families living in substandard 
“with a monthly rent budget 
below $25 had less than one chance 
in five of getting a house which is 
free from major substandard condi- 


areas 


tions.” 

Defines Public vs. Private Field 

In discussing the usefulness of the 
method in developing sound local 
housing policy, the Committee points 
out that “this type of appraisal can 
strengthen the interplay between pro- 
grams of regulation and new construc- 
tion.” This feature is tied in with the 
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value of the appraisal as a means ot 
clarifying “the respective roles of gov- 
ernment and private enterprise.” 

Of practical value to many local pub- 
lic agencies is the application of the 
standards used in the method to (1) 
review of the quality of the housing 
occupied by applicants for admission 
to aided housing developments, (2) 
the setting of fair rents for dwellings 
of relief clients, and (3) the selection 
of structures to be demolished follow- 
ing their reversion to a taxing body 
because of tax delinauency. Since the 
appraisal method enables the findings 
to be kept up to date with relative 
ease, the determination of housing 
trends is possible. These data, to 
gether with other findings, furnish the 
measurements needed by many local 
groups to document requests for techni- 
cal and financial assistance from out- 
side agencies. 

The explanatory text on the method 
suggests what agency or group of 
agencies within a community could 
most successfully sponsor use of the 
technique and also details the kinds 
of general conditions which determine 
the size of a study, the types of staff 
personnel required, the manner in 
which costs of a study are estimated, 
and the probable time required for 
completion. 

The method of housing appraisal is 
copyrighted by the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing and special au- 
thorization to use it must be secured 
from the Committee. Local groups in- 
terested in considering its use are asked 
to communicate with the Committee 
at 310 Cedar Street, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut. 


California Authorities May 
Contract With Labor Unions 


In an opinion rendered to the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Richmond, 
California in August 1944, the State 
Attorney General declared that “local 
housing authorities are authorized to 
bargain with their employees, through 
representatives chosen by the em- 
ployees, and to enter into agreements 
with such representatives concerning 
hours, wages, and conditions of em- 
ployment.” 

In reporting the decision, the Muni- 
cipal Law Journal says: “This opinion 
was arrived at by the Attorney General 
through a process of most unusual rea- 
soning in which he ignores the limita- 
tions on delegation of public power 
to private persons. . . . No other 
opinion of an attorney general, of a 
city attorney, or of a court goes as 
far as Attorney General Kenny’s 
opinion in this instance.” 
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FPHA CAUTIONS LOCAL AUTHORITIES 
TO REDUCE OPERATING EXPENSES 
IN LOW-RENT PROJECTS 


All local authorities operating low 
rent projects will be interested in a re- 
port on “Postwar Prospects for Income 
and Expense on Low-Rent Housing 
Projects,” which was presented to the 
NAHO Federal-Local Relations Com- 
mittee and the FPHA Regional Di- 
rectors in December 1944. The NAHO 
Committee has asked that the report, 
which pointedly analyzes basic manage 
ment policies affecting income and ex 
pense, be sent to the Presidents of 
NAHO’s eight Regional Councils for 
the attention of the regional advisory 
committees. 

The problem of reducing operating 
expenses for low-rent projects will be of 
immediate postwar concern as soon as 
tenant incomes decline as a result of 
the loss of war jobs and the elimina 
tion of overtime and as soon as high- 
income tenants are replaced by low 
income tenants, once additional private 
housing becomes available. In some lo 


calities, cut-backs in war production 


have already created such problems. 


The findings of the report were de 
veloped following examination of oper 





BEAVER COUNTY'S ALL-WOMAN MANAGEMENT STAFF 


ations of the first 34 FPHA-aided proj 
ects which would experience a 24.4 per 
cent decline in tenant income after the 
war. This percentage will be the aver 
age estimated decline for all low-rent 
projects if the postwar tenant income 
returns to the approximate level char 
acteristic of 1941. For the 34 projects, 
the decline in tenant incomes will be 
from an estimated average of $25.25 
per unit month for federal fiscal year 
1945 to $19.09. After payments in 
lieu of taxes (now authorized at 10 
per cent of shelter rents) and vacancy 
and collection loss reserves (now at 
3 per cent) are reduced in accordance 
with the reduction in income and rents, 
the deficit on the 34 projects studied 
would be 11 per cent in excess of fixed 
contributions, if all other expenses re 
mained at present levels. 

The report suggests a number of 
measures for bringing about operating 
economies. It is emphasized that these 
economies require that management 
encourage greater tenant participation 
and that it institute carefully designed 


training programs to improve the effec- 


tiveness of staff personnel 


cd 


In Beaver County, Pennsylvania, a 100 per cent feminine roster of managers operates the 
sixteen housing communities which are under the jurisdiction of the Housing Authority of 
the County of Beaver. The Authority reports that its projects are credited with an out- 
standingly good management record, collecting approximately $1 million annually in rentals 


with less than .CC: per cent loss. 


From left to right: front row—R. G. Dodds, County Manager; Dorothy Semarin; Frances 
Doherr; Roberta Holt; A.C. Edgecombe, the Authority's Administrator; second row—Marien 
McManima; Hattie Miller; Alice Leacock; Priscilla Holland; Muriel Willis; Ruth McGoun: 
Marybelle Lohry; third row—Florence Hanna; Edna Mae Broad; Elizabeth Calhoon; Sue Bruel; 
Grayce MacLane; top row—Mary Kaszer; Eleanor Fredricks; Louise Barnhouse; Helen Vukeas. 
Missing from the picture are three other members of the management staff: Velma McCreary, 


Agnes Crawford, and Constance Catanzarite. 
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ARCHITECTS FAVOR 
LOCAL PUBLIC 
HOUSING 


Public housing is a /ocal problem 
to be handled by local authorities with 
a minimum of federal assistance and 
direction, according to a recent state- 
ment on public housing released by the 
American Institute of Architects. A 
poll of opinion conducted by the In- 
stitute reveals that an overwhelming 
majority of members favor local public 
housing and _ federally-aided public 
housing — housing constructed and 
owned by local authorities and financed 
through either local or federal funds. 
An equal majority disapprove of fed- 
eral public housing—housing construc- 
ted, financed, and owned by the federal 
government. 

The Institute believes that since “it 
has seen no development which would 
indicate a probability that private en- 
terprise will be able to care for the 
needs of even a major portion of the 
families now in substandard housing,” 
public assistance in the form indicated 
by the poll must be used to provide 
that group with decent housing. 


Atlantic City Proposes 
Construction Improve- 
ments for Postwar 
Public Housing 


In submitting a $2,800,000 applica- 
tion to FPHA for 500 units of postwar 
low-rent housing, the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Atlantic City detailed 
the construction improvements that 
would be included in the two projects 
should they be approved and should 
funds be made available to FPHA by 
Congress. The improvements are pro- 
posed as a result of the Authority’s past 
experience and were detailed as a part 
of FPHA’s standard application form 
for postwar housing projects (which 
provides space for such recommenda- 
tions). 

Two-story row houses with larger 
rooms than previously built are consid- 
ered desirable, if costs permit; other- 
wise the Authority will use plans for 
three-story houses with room sizes sim- 
ilar to those built in the past. All con- 
crete floors will be covered; closets will 
be provided with doors; and a new 
type of metal window frame is planned 
to permit better ventilation. Play- 
grounds will be located on the per- 
iphery of the project, not on the in- 
terior, where they have proved to be 
objectionable to both tenants and man- 
agement; swings, playhorses, high 
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Management Division 
Executive Council 
Meets in Chicago 


Headed by Chairman Lawrence M. 
Cox, the Executive Council of the 
Management Division had a full day’s 
session on January 23 at the Division’s 
headquarters at “1313” in Chicago. 

A heavy agenda was tackled by the 
group. A report was made on the 
status of the Division’s study of com- 
parative operating costs. It was recom- 
mended that NAHO’s Committee on 
Federal-Local Relations continue to 
press for adherence to new FPHA poli- 
cies on RM&R and V & CL Reserves 
for aided-projects. 

A lengthy discussion of the program 
of the Division resulted in the Chair- 
man’s being asked to report the opin- 
ions of the participants to the meeting 
of the Association’s Board of Gover- 
nors on the following day. Specific 
recommendations were developed on 
publications policy as related to the 
Division. There was general reaffirma- 
tion of the necessity for the Division 
to function more effectively as a clear- 
ing-house on operating information 
in order to service the interests of its 
members. 

The Council decided that it would 
follow the decision of the Board of 
Governors with respect to an Annual 
Meeting for the Division and the elec- 
tion of new officers. It recommended, 
however, that election be effected by 
mail ballot, since the probability of a 
regular Annual Meeting is remote. 

In addition to the Council members 
present, the meeting was attended by 
Robert Lealand Hunter, Executive 
Director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Fort Worth; H. R. Emory, 
Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Wilmington, 
North Carolina; and Bernard ]. Abrott, 
Executive Director of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Oakland. 





slides, and other dangerous playground 
equipment will be eliminated. Tenants 
will be provided with storage space 
and meeting rooms. Shops for main- 
tenance force will be located on first 
floors only. 

It is tentatively planned that the 
housing program, which will nearly 
double the number of low-rent dwell- 
ing units under the jurisdiction of the 
Authority in Atlantic City, will consist 
of two projects: 200 units for white 
tenants and 300 for non-whites. Build- 
ing sites have not yet been selected but 
it is likely that they will be part vacant 
land and part slum. 





ILLINOIS SUPREME 
COURT UPHOLDS 
URBAN REDEVELOP- 
MENT LAW 


The Illinois Supreme Court on Jan- 
uary 17, 1945 upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the Neighborhood Rede- 
velopment Corporation Law, thereby 
clearing the way for rebuilding slum 
areas by private industry. The act, 
passed in 1941, provides that a private 
corporation under the supervision of a 
municipal redevelopment commission 
can acquire land for slum clearance 
through use of the power of eminent 
domain against minority property own- 
ers after 60 per cent of the building site 
has been obtained. Municipal control 
over the corporation is to terminate 
with the completion of the construction 
of the project. 

The legality of the redevelopment 
act had been questioned by the Circuit 
Court of Cook County in December 
1943 in a decision which recognized 
the necessity for the use of the power 
of eminent domain, but declared: “To 
justify the taking of private property 
from the owner without his consent, 
even for adequate consideration, the 
law must extend its control over the 
property after it has been condemned 
to insure its devotion to the declared 
public purposes and uses. The present 
statute does not meet the requirements 
and is unconstitutional.” 

The Supreme Court decision sus- 
tained the law on this point. A digest 
of the opinion reads as follows: 

“The opinion holds that the rede- 
velopment and rehabilitation of slum 
and blight areas is a public purpose. 
That the legislature could properly 
delegate to Neighborhood Redevel- 
opment Corporations the power to 
take property by eminent domain for 
such purposes. That the fact that 
practically all supervision over the use 
of the property ceases when redevel- 
opment has been achieved, does not 
prevent the use for which the prop- 
erty is taken from being a public 
purpose. The opinion further holds 
that when redevelopment of slum 
and blight areas has been achieved, 
the public purpose has been accom- 
plished and that the use of property 
thereafter as private property does 
not change the rule.” 

The act has been compared with sim- 
ilar New York State legislation passed 
in 1942 and amended in 1943, likewise 
allowing a municipality to exercise the 
power of condemnation for a redevelop- 
ment company but requiring municipal 
supervision for the period of tax ex- 
emption. 
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With the opening of the New Year 
in Chicago, front page stories, bright 
red headlines, full pages of sensational 
daily feature articles, news 
thought-provoking edi 


torials gave unprecedented publicity to 


pictures, 
reports, and 
the need for better local housing, in 
particular, a better national hous 
ing program, in general. Each of three 
major newspapers, the Sun, the Daily 
News, and the Herald-American, 
simultaneously carried a series of daily 
attacking housing problems 
from various angles. Other local papers, 
ne neighborhood weeklies, the 
Bee, the World, and the Defender, also 
prominently featured housing news. 

This unusual development—an edu 
cational which will make it 
impossible for any Chicago citizen to 
say: “There are no slums in my town” 

prompted an equally unusual edi 
torial comment in the Sun: 

“In recent weeks, mounting public 
interest has developed 
slums... 


and 


articles 


process 


in Chicago's 
and other civic affairs... 

“It would be a great day for Chicago 
if the newspapers joined hands in at- 
tacking some of the most serious im- 
pediments to the city’s progress 
There is no reason why the Times, the 
Daily News, the Herald-American, 
and the cannot all help make 
Chic ago the kind of city it ought to 
be.’ 


Sun 


The Herald-American replied with 
the suggestion that perhaps the Tri- 
bune, would be interested in co- 
operating in this cause. 


Method of Attack 


The method of attack varied with 
each newspaper. In the Herald-Ameri- 
“Dirty Shirt Town” 
featured daily for the 
greater part of January and is planned 
to continue into February. The series 
dramatically presented such illustrated 
stories as those of absentee landlords 
basking in California sunshine while 
tenants freeze in Chicago slums. Sev- 
eral full pages of lurid photographs 
accompanied each article. At the in- 
vitation of the newspaper, enthusiastic 
readers, often painfully aware of the 
truth of the reports, contributed addi- 
tional information and _ illustrations. 

In the Sun, six consecutive, front 
page articles entitled “Negro Housing 
Nightmare” disclosed the squalid con- 
ditions prevalent in Chicago’s South 
Side, paying tribute to the efforts of 
the Chicago Housing Authority and 
pointing out the need for an immediate 
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program to provide better homes for 
over 300,000 Negro residents of the 
city. Frequent editorials, consistent 
with the past policy of the newspaper, 
indicated the necessity for public hous- 
ing for low-income groups. 

Edward A. Lahey’s articles, syndi- 
cated in the Chicago Daily News and 
the Miami Herald, had been stimulated 
by two National Housing Agency 
bulletins — “Housing Needs” and 
“Housing Costs.” They emphasized 
the national need for reduced building 
costs and revised building codes as 
prerequisites to postwar construction 
on a large scale. 

Other Housing Events Make News 

All this publicity coincided with 
other important housing events—the 
hearings of the Taft Subcommittee in 
Washington and the Illinois Supreme 
Court decision upholding the Neigh- 
borhood Redevelopment Corporation 
Law—which of themselves commanded 
considerable space in the news and 
editorial columns of Chicago news- 
papers. 

A vigorous program of public re- 
lations has long been maintained by 
the Chicago Housing Authority, under 
the direction of its Assistant Executive 
Secretary, Milton Shufro. The Au- 
thority’s efforts were augmented last 
November when the National Public 
Housing Conference of Chicago opened 
its offices and declared as its principal 
purpose the creation of widespread 
understanding of the public housing 
program. Both of these agencies feel 
that the current newspaper campaigns 
can be of invaluable assistance to them, 
if the public, now “awakened,” will 
follow through and support a concrete, 
workable plan to relieve current con- 
ditions. Although some conflicting 
solutions to the city’s housing problems 
have been proposed and discussed in 
the course of the various campaigns, 
such public review of the differences 
involved is felt to be all to the good. 


Baltimore, Kansas City Voters 
Approve Urban Redevelopment 


In the November 7 elections, voters 
in Maryland and in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, gave approval to urban redevel- 
opment measures. Maryland voters bal- 
loted in favor of the creation of a 
Baltimore redevelopment commission 
and in Kansas City the city council, 
through a city charter amendment, was 
given wide powers for the clearance 
of slum and blighted areas. The coun- 
cil now has authority to condemn 
property for the purpose of clearing up 
substandard areas, and it may own, 
sell, or otherwise dispose of such prop- 
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NAZI HOUSING PROJECT BUILT IN 
CONQUERED DUTCH TOWN 





Lieutenant Robert Merriam, 
formerly with the National 
Housing Agency and now 
“somewhere in Germany,” has 
sent us the following story 
about a housing project built 
in Holland by the Germans. 
His letter includes additional 
information, which serves as 
background to his article. 











From the Letter 


“. . . | happened to run across this 
housing project in a little Dutch town 
I was passing through, and I stopped 
to find out some of the details. A 
student architect whom I accidentally 
met showed me around. Incidentally, 
the architect told me that when he was 
going to school, the Germans made 
him draw plans for this project, the 
theory being, I guess, that he should 
learn the value of doing architectural 
work in the new order. 


“Although the houses are reasonably 
attractive, the Dutch people have mixed 
feelings about them because they feel 
that the project is a monument to the 
Nazis. However, they intend to make 
the most of the effort, and will finish 
the houses after the war. 


“The houses were built by a Dutch 
contractor working under German con- 
trol. . . . They had a difficult time 
getting a manager for the project. They 
tried to get the manager of an old 
project in the same neighborhood, but 
he refused to work for the Germans. 


” 


The Article 


“Somewhere in Holland” the Nazis 
built a monument to the New Order 
which was to bring peace and pros- 
perity to Europe. In the heart of a 
coal mining district the German gov- 
ernment elected to demonstrate their 
feeling of affection for the Dutch work- 
ing people by erecting a model housing 
project. This project, they said, will 
show you how you will live when the 
new order has been consolidated; it 
proves that we like you. 

The project was started about three 
years ago. Bricks and nails are new, 
but the wood for the project was ob- 
tained from the houses of other Dutch- 
men which had been torn down to 
make room for the impregnable west 
wall. Labor from Rotterdam and the 
local market was engaged at good 
wages to build this symbol of Nazi 
goodwill. Numerous party officials, in- 





cluding the notorious Dr. Ley, visited 
the project and extolled the virtues of 
the new order. 

The project itself was of stone con 
struction. Houses were all three-story 
units, built in groups of from nine to 
fifteen. Total capacity was to be 240 
families. Only those families with three 
or more children were to be eligible 
for the project. The apartments or 
homes were to rent unfurnished for 
26 guilders (approximately $10) per 
month with gas, water, and electricity 
not included. Each home was pro- 
vided with a cellar complete with wash- 
room and gas room. The latter was 
provided with rubber-sealed doors, and 
with walls which could be easily tun- 
neled in case of a cave-in. The units 
were all of the same basic design with 
only minor variations to fit the con- 
struction. The standard design called 
for a living room, kitchen, and latrine 
on the first floor, two bedrooms and a 
bathroom on the second floor, and two 
bedrooms and a storage space on the 
third floor. 

After three years of construction the 
project is about 75 per cent completed 
and 20 per cent occupied. 


U. S. Supreme Court Upholds 
Ohio Tax Exemptions 


In deciding three cases involving at- 
tempted taxation of federally-owned 
PWA housing projects in Ohio (see 
November Journal of HOUSING), the 
United States Supreme Court on Jan- 
uary 2, 1945 upheld FPHA’s claim of 
tax exemption. 

The ruling concluded with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Challenge of the power of Con- 
gress to enact the Housing Act must 
fail. And Congress may exempt prop- 
erty owned by the United States or its 
instrumentality from state taxation in 
furtherance of the purposes of the fed- 
eral legislation. This is settled by such 
an array of authority that citation 
would seem unnecessary.” 
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President Roosevelt includes housing in annual and budget 
messages . . . New legislation includes housing bills . . . 
Taft hearings completed . . . District of Columbia slum 


clearance bills introduced. 


The President on Housing 


The 79th Congress, over the hump 
of organization, settled down to tackle 
vital wartime and reconversion issues. 
Consideration of manpower controls, of 
national service legislation, had a high 
priority. The President, both in his 
January 6 annual message to Congress 
and in his January 9 budget message, 
discussed housing problems. On Janu- 
ary 6 he said: “The provision of a de- 
cent home for every family is a national 
necessity, if this country is to be 
worthy of its greatness; and that task 
will itself create great employment op- 
portunities. Most of our cities need ex- 
tensive rebuilding. Much of our farm 
plant is in a poor state of repair. To 
make a frontal attack on the problems 
of housing and urban reconstruction 
will require thoroughgoing cooperation 
between industry and labor, and the 
federal, state, and local governments.” 

In his budget message to Congress 
he recommended: 

(a) increasing the borrowing author- 
ity of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion from $67 to $125 million for rural 
rehabilitation; an increase from $15 to 
$50 million for the tenant-purchase 
program; 

(b) an increase of $93 million under 
the general public works program for 
the fiscal year . . . and indicated that 
the extent to which federal funds are 
needed to enable states and localities 
to plan adequately for useful public 
works is now being reexamined; he 
will soon transmit a new recommenda- 
tion concerning funds for this purpose. 

He said, in part: “Programs are be- 
ing developed for federal loans and 
guarantees to stimulate private con- 
struction after the war. Guarantees and 
loans already available under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act will en- 
courage residential, commercial and 
farm building. ... It will be necessary 
to retain the machinery for allocation 
and price controls as long as certain ma- 
terials and finished goods are in short 
supply. . . . Individuals, however, will 
buy the new car or build the new 
home only if they feel secure in their 
jobs; we must develop the human 
standards and material resources of the 
Nation which in turn will tend to in- 
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crease productivity and most effectively 
support business expansion and employ- 
ment 

New Legislation 


Hundreds of bills were introduced 
in both houses, among them being sig- 
nificant proposals for federal aid in the 
construction and improvement of air- 
ports, federal aid to public education, 
extension of the social security pro- 
gram, and full employment. Of par- 
ticular interest to those in the field of 
housing are: 


HR 5—introduced by Representative 
Hobbs; referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. Makes 
available specialized services to states 
and local units in developing recreation 
programs in the transition period from 
war to peace, designed to aid in the 
rehabilitation of veterans, to provide 
leisure-time activities for youth, to re- 
duce delinquency and crime, and make 
communities more attractive places in 
which to live. Authorizes an appropri- 
ation of $450,000 in 1946-47, and un- 
limited amounts thereafter; outlines 
provisions for the disposition of war- 
time recreation facilities acquired, 
leased, renovated, and equipped by 
FWA under the Lanham Act, for 
peacetime purposes in the interest of 
community welfare. 


* HR 77—1e-introduced by Representa- 
tive Lane; referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Would re- 
turn the receipts in excess of lawful 
payments of a public housing agency 
to FPHA and to the political subdi- 
vision in which the project of the 
agency is situated in the same propor- 
tion as their respective monetary con- 
tributions. 


HR 337—re-introduced by Repre- 
seuie :** Smith; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds.. Would amend the Lanham 
Act making the removal of temporary 
war housing mandatory “wherever such 
housing has been constructed in viola- 
tion of the building regulations of the 
community and the removal is 
recommended by the governing body 
of the community.” 


HR 398—introduced by Representa- 


tive Dirksen; referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. Would 
reestablish the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board; transfer functions of 
FHLBA from NHA to the new Board. 


S. 13 and S. 98 (see DC story). 


S. 380—introduced by Sen. Murray 
on behalf of Senators Wagner, Thomas 
(Utah), and O'Mahoney; referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Would establish a national pol 
icy and program for assuring full em- 
ployment in a tree competitive 
economy, through the concerted efforts 
of industry, agriculture, labor, state 
and local governments. 

No urban redevelopment legislation 
has been introduced in this Congress, 
other than bills pertaining to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is known that 
Senator Wagner is contemplating an 
urban redevelopment bill which might 
incorporate certain features of a re- 
search program. Senator Kilgore is 
slated to turn his attention soon to the 
introduction of a bill calling for a 
program of housing research within a 
national housing agency. This would 
be a re-introduction, with revisions, of 
S. 2046 of the 78th Congress. 


Taft Hearings 

The Taft subcommittee on Housing 
and Urban Redevelopment completed 
two weeks of hearings on January 19. 
Members of the committee heard com- 
prehensive statements from NHA Ad- 
ministrator Blandford and the heads of 
constituent agencies; listened to testi- 
mony from Veterans Administrator 
Hines, FWA Administrator Fleming, 
and Secretary of Agriculture Wickard; 
sought answers from witnesses repre- 
senting labor, NAHO, NPHC, mayors, 
mortgage bankers, insurance com- 
panies, and consumer groups. 

Committee interest seemed directed 
toward consideration of proposals for 
the establishment of a permanent na- 
tional housing agency, provision of 
adequate housing for all income groups, 
and recommendations for congressional 
action to assist private enterprise in 
meeting total housing needs. 

The hearings are scheduled to be re- 
sumed for a day or two around the 
middle of February, at which time 
statements will be made by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
the National Association of Home- 
builders, and others. 


District of Columbia Housing 
The housing shortage in the Nation’s 
Capital became front page news as 
members of Congress found it difficult 
to secure places to live. Now before the 
House Committee on Public Buildings 
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and Grounds is a bill to construct two 
apartment hotels for the exclusive oc- 
cupancy of members of Congress. One 
DC paper has suggested, editorially, 
that there might well be legislative con- 
sideration of housing for congressmen 
and slum clearance provisions in one 
bill. 

As a matter of fact, interest is again 
focused on slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment in the District with the 
introduction in the Senate of two bills 
and the appointment of a new sub- 
committee of the Senate District Com- 
mittee to consider them. 

S. 98—introduced by Senator Capper 
(R., Kansas), is identical with the Cap- 
per bill of the 78th Congress (S. 1930) 
which had the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. However, the Planning Com- 
mission is said to be preparing a re- 
vised bill for introduction soon. 

S. 13—introduced by Senator Mc- 
Carran (D., Nevada), is to be known 
as the District of Columbia Housing 
and Redevelopment Act of 1945, and as 
yet does not have the endorsement of 
any local group. The McCarran bill 
of the 78th Congress (S. 1699) author- 
ized a fund of $20 million for a slum 
clearance program to be undertaken by 
the National Capital Housing Author- 
ity. S. 13, in summary, would: repeal 
the Alley Dwelling Act and abolish 
NCHA. It would set us a “District of 
Columbia Housing and Redevelopment 
Agency” with power to assemble land 
for redevelopment and to act as the 
public housing agency of the District. 
Property, funds, and personnel of 
NHCA would be transferred to the 
new Agency, to be composed of three 
members: the Chairman of the Na 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission, a member appointed by the 
President, and one by the District Com- 
missioners. 

In its capacity as a public housing 
agency, the new Agency would be au- 
thorized to comply with the conditions 
of the US Housing Act. The bill would 
authorize the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Agency to borrow $30 million 
from the Treasury, to be secured by 
bonds bearing interest at the going 
federal rate as defined in the US Hous- 
ing Act. Not more than $2 million 
could be used for public housing ac- 
tivities. 

Senator McCarran has been appointed 
chairman of a special five-member sub- 
committee of the Senate District Com- 
mittee to consider his bill. Only other 
appointee is Senator Burton (R., Ohio), 
who last. year conducted extensive hear- 
ings on DC housing needs. The report 
of his committee has not yet been made 
public. 
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WE PRESENT... 





Raymond A. Voigt 


This month The Journal presents 
one of the country’s most experienced 


and enthusiastic housing managers: 
Raymond A. Voigt, who during the 
past eight years has served in manage- 
ment capacities under PWA, USHA, 
FWA, and FPHA and is now with the 
Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles as an Area Management Su- 
pervisor. 

Mr. Voigt’s association with NAHO 
has paralleled his housing experience. 
In 1935, preparatory to becoming the 
manager of Parklawn in Milwaukee, 
he attended NAHO’s four-month train- 
ing institute for PWA managers in 
Washington—the country’s first man- 
agement training course. Present at 
that institute were most of the veteran 
managers now active in the profession. 

At a subsequent NAHO training in- 
stitute in 1938, Mr. Voigt joined with 
a group of other managers to propose 
the organization of a professional man- 
agers’ society. Out of this proposal, 
came the present NAHO Management 
Division, which was formally organ- 
ized in 1940 under the name the “Man- 
agers’ Division.” Mr. Voigt was ap- 
pointed the first Chairman of the Di- 
vision, serving during 1939-40 while 
the Division was undergoing organiza- 
tion, and was elected in 1940 to the 
Division’s Executive Council for the 
three subsequent years. 

Biographical Facts 

Up to 1941, Mr. Voigt lived and 
worked almost exclusively in Milwau- 
kee. He was born and educated there 
and got all his pre-housing experience 
in that city, principally as a sales execu- 
tive and in the general insurance, real 
estate, and property management busi- 
ness. For sixteen months in 1917-19 he 





with with the AEF in France in four 
major front-line operations. 

His first contact with the public 
housing program came in 1932, when 
he was appointed by the Milwaukee 
Department of Outdoor Relief to assist 
in the organization of a Real Estate 
Division. He directed a survey of indi- 
gent family housing conditions and 
rentals in Milwaukee County and be 
came, successively, Assistant Director 
and Director of the Department’s Real 
Estate and Securities Division. 

When a PWA housing project was 
being considered in Milwaukee, he 
took an active part in surveying the 
city’s housing conditions and in pre- 
paring the application. In December 
1935 he was certified by the Milwaukee 
Advisory Committee on Housing to 
take the NAHO training course men- 
tioned above, preparatory to becoming 
the manager of the PWA project he 
had helped to bring to Milwaukee. 

From October 1936 to March 1941 
Mr. Voigt was at Parklawn..:tn 1941 
he broke his home-town ties and for 
the past four years has been located in 
several parts of the country. He went 
first with USHA in Washington to as- 
sist in the training of war housing man- 
agers. Then he transferred to FWA 
and was assigned as Manager to the 
country’s first really large-scale war 
housing developments: those in San 
Diego, California, then consisting of 
some 5200 units. During his stay there 
he assisted in the site selection, plan- 
ning, and management organization 
of seven additional war housing devel- 
opments totalling more than 3200 units. 

In the summer of 1942, he returned 
to the middle west as Assistant Direc- 
tor for Project Management in FPHA’s 
Region VI (now III) office. From 
there, after an enforced retirement of 
several months due to ill health, he 
went to Detroit—to the famous Willow 
Run area, working under the juris- 
diction of FPHA’s Region V (now 
VIII) office. With this wealth of hous- 
ing management experience behind 
him, returned to California last sum- 
mer to join the staff of the Los Angeles 
City Authority. 

He is concerned now that war hous- 
ing management experiences, gained 
often through the mistakes that were 
inevitable in a program geared for 
speed, be carefully evaluated and turned 
to good account in the tremendous 
postwar housing program that he 
thinks is bound to come. He feels that 
in any postwar housing management 
job, there is going to be a public de- 
mand for economical and efficient use 
of government funds and that man- 
agers must know the answers thor- 
oughly and soon. 
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Annual Income Reexamination 


One local authority visited by 
NAHO’s regional committee for the 
Evaluation of Public Housing in the 
Pacific Southwest Region has developed 
a successful scheme of monthly re- 
examination of incomes to spread the 
work load throughout the year. Every 
month those tenants arriving at an 
anniversary of their date of initial 
occupancy in the project are put 
through the reexamination process. 

This procedure helps maintain an 
even level of work for the staff of the 
authority and makes unnecessary the 
hiring of additional personnel for re 
examination. 


Friendly Neighbor Committee 


To “encourage early participation in 
organizational activities and to inte- 
grate the new family with its neighbors 
and life in the community,” a “friendly 
neighbor committee,” composed of the 
school principal, a business representa- 
tive, and the community manager, has 
been organized at Greendale, the 
“greenbelt” town in Wisconsin. Within 
a few weeks after the families move 
into the development, members of the 
committee individually visit their 
homes to discuss the various activities 
available to them. 

Every four months the committee 
sponsors an informal welcoming party 
in honor of new families. Leaders of 
the community prepare short talks on 
tenant activities and all organizations 
are invited to participate in the pro- 
gram by displaying their functions in 
booths. Dancing and community sing- 
ing are included in the program. The 
entire expense of the party is borne 
by the civic group of Greendale. The 
committee has found “that a quick 
integration into community life has 
been achieved by this method of wel- 
coming and introducing newcomers.” 

Specimen letters prepared by the 
committee to be sent to new residents 
and other community participants are 
available to housing managers on a 
loan basis from the NAHO office. 


Clean-up Charge 


Minimum clean-up charges to out- 
going tenants whose dwellings are not 
clean enough for immediate reoccu- 
pancy have been established by some 
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local authorities in the Pacific South 
west Region. The charge, which varies 
with the time required to clean the 
dwelling, substantially reduces the net 
expense to the project of preparing 
dwellings for new tenants. 


Rental Receipts Prepared 
in Advance 


In order to eliminate long lines of 
tenants waiting to pay their rents at 
Maffitt Village, the Housing Authority 
of the city of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, is planning to prepare rental 
receipts in advance. This procedure 
is not merely an expression of opti- 
mism; the Authority has recently com 
pleted its fifteenth consecutive month 
of 100 per cent rent collections. 


"Old Folks’ Party 


At Parkside Homes in Detroit, an 
annual party for old folks is held 
under the sponsorship of the Parkside 
Good Neighbor Committee. The par- 
ties have been so successful that it 
was proposed this fall that they be 


held more often. Volunteer tenant 


1 


assistance has been solicited to provide 
suitable entertainment—such as_ the 
Henry Ford Old Time Orchestra and 
similar amusements that would give 
particular pleasure to a group of eld- 
erly people. 


Employee Training in 
Account Classification 


Employees at all developments 
operated by the Chicago Housing Au 
thority will be given training in pro 
cedures for charging proper account 
classifications. Past accounting errors 
have so affected reserve accounts that 
uniform instruction in these procedures 
has been considered necessary. 


Tenants Association Buys 
War Bonds 


The Techwood-Clark Howell Ten- 
ants Association, in Atlanta, purchased 
$1,000 worth of war bonds in support 
of the Sixth War Loan drive. One of 
the local papers featured the purchase 
through a three-column cut, showing 
bank officials examining the bonds 
involved. 





BARBECUE PITS PROVIDED AT CORPUS CHRISTI 


The above picture is from the Corpus Christi Authority's report of its "Sixth and Seventh 
Years." The report says: "The aim of all project services activities is to promote happier and 
better individual and family life. Because of the presence of so many families with children, 
activities in which the whole family may participate together are stressed. Barbecue pits and 
sheltered picnic tables are to be found at each project. Playground facilities near the dwell- 


ing unit encourage dad to come out and play baseball with the ‘kids’ 


.. . At every housing 


project the home counselor, a full-time worker, gives in a variety of ways, instruction end 
information on repair and renovation of clothing, planning and preparation of meals, garden- 
ing, food preservation—all these and many more. Improved home making is an important 
factor in improved family living.” (See page 3! for story on home counselor program.) 
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Plowshares, Pruning Hooks, and War Housing 


The first of a series of two articles outlining a work- 
ing procedure toward the orderly postwar disposition 


Part | 


The history of the Hampton Roads 
area has always been very closely allied 
with the fortunes of war. This has 
been true particularly of the area south 
of the Elizabeth River occupied by the 
City of Portsmouth and by about half 
of Norfolk County. In 1752, when 
Portsmouth was established, there was 
already a “careening ground” on the 
site of the present Navy Yard, and this 
was later supplemented by other facili- 
ties to which ships of the Navy were 
brought for service and repairs. As the 
young nation developed, Portsmouth 
and its adjacent area prospered or failed 
in direct relation to the rise or fall of 
the Navy Yard and increasingly so as 
the strategic importance of the excellent 
harbors within the Virginia capes was 
demonstrated. At the conclusion of the 
Civil War, the Navy Yard had already 
been under five flags. Portsmouth was 
a growing town, and the surrounding 
countryside was predominantly agricul- 
tural. 

At the beginning of World War I, 
employment in the Navy Yard in 
Portsmouth was the dominant factor in 
the economic life of the community. 
The growing importance of specialized 
mechanical equipment in naval war- 
fare, together with a tremendous vol- 
ume of continuing maintenance on 
transport and cargo ships involved in 
overseas supply, led to a great expan- 
sion of industrial activity in the Navy 
Yard. Portsmouth was by now a boom- 
ing community. Then came Armistice 
Day, 1918. The process of deraobiliza- 
tion was anything but orderly. Over- 
night, thousands were out of work in 
the Navy Yard, almost the only indus- 
trial enterprise in Portsmouth. 


World War I Housing 

Public housing projects, large for that 
day (350 to 607 units) had been con- 
structed on the outskirts of the city to 
provide for the in-migrant war workers. 
These projects had been comprised al- 
most entirely of frame houses sold to 
the tenants under a contract in which 
the rentals were credited toward the 
purchase price. With the overnight 
cessation of work in the Navy Yard, 
Cradock, one of the most important of 
these projects, became a “deserted vil- 
lage.” With the workers gone, the 
town was practically abandoned. Util- 
ity service was discqntinued. When the 
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of temporary war housing. 
FREDERIC A. FAY 


Assistant Executive Director, Housing 

Authority of the City of Portsmouth; 

Secretary, Portsmouth-Norfolk County 

Committee for the Disposition of 
Public War Housing 


United States Housing Corporation de- 
cided to liquidate Cradock in 1920, it 
hit upon the sure-fire device of dis- 
counting the original contract price by 
from 25 to 40 per cent. Thus, a four- 
family house, originally sold under a 
contract for $7400 was liquidated for 
$4440. The average price for a six- 
room house was $3400. The same pro- 
cedures were used in other projects. 
Sale prices were so low that in-town 
real estate values were almost com- 
pletely vitiated. By 1925, at the end of 
the five-year liquidation period, many 
of the better apartment houses and 
rental properties in Portsmouth stood 
virtually empty. Numerous local busi- 
ness men who had owned investment 
properties found their investments gone. 
In the five-year period that followed, 
that is, until 1931, the disposition of the 
Cradock properties was still such an 
active force that the in-town values 
dropped still lower, to recover very 
slowly, if at all. 

During this dark period, industrial 
activity in the Navy Yard ebbed and 
Howed, dependent for its life on the 
extent of federal appropriations. Dis- 
armament was then in vogue and no 
appreciable naval construction was ini- 
tiated. 

Beginning in 1933 with the re-insti- 
tution of a sound naval policy, activity 
increased in the Navy Yard, and Ports- 
mouth began to come out of the dol- 
drums into which it had drifted after 
the close of the first World War. It 
secured an additional transfusion with 
the beginning of Public Works con- 
struction of naval vessels in the local 
yard, which was quickly followed by 
the era of “defense” construction which 
came to an end with the declaration 
of war on December 8, 1941. 


World War II 

Naval activity was feverish. The 
greatest navy the world had ever 
known was in the making. Belligerent 
vessels of foreign navies were brought 
here for repair. Although there were 
already 35,000 workers in the Yard, 
more were needed. The housing crisis 


was so acute that it became a “bottle- 
neck” under the recruitment of labor 
from outside the area. In the summer 
of 1942, construction was initiated on 
a 5000-unit demountable housing pro- 
ject in Norfolk County, adjacent to 
Portsmouth, followed by the develop- 
ment of an extensive suburban trailer 
project of 2600 units—proudly adver- 
tised as the largest facility of its type 
ever to be constructed. In 1943, the 
development of an urban program for 
Portsmouth of somewhat more than 
2300 housing units of all types was 
initiated, making a total of 10,662 pub- 
licly-financed temporary war housing 
units in the  Portsmouth-Norfolk 
County area. 

Real estate men and others, in whose 
memories the 1920-30 nightmare still 
rankled, cried out against overbuilding. 
The Navy, in the face of a critical man- 
power shortage, called for more hous- 
ing. The Portsmouth Housing Author- 
ity, moving cautiously forward, with 
one eye on the Navy’s need for men 
and the other on the postwar interests 
of the community, insisted that all new 
public housing should be temporary in 
character. 

At the close of 1944, the public hous- 
ing program for the area, comprising a 
total of 12,335 units of all types, was 
distributed as follows: 





Type White Negro Total 
Houses 4400 750 5150 
Apartments 2323 672 2995 
Trailers 1519 500 2019 
Rooms—Men 1248 427 1675 
Rooms—Women 496 0 496 

Totals 9986 2349 12335 


Of the units classified as “Houses,” 
5000 are of the demountable type, lo- 
cated on suburban acreage. The total 
inventory, broken down into permanent 
and temporary classifications (deter- 
mination by FPHA, based on appro- 
priation under which constructed) be- 
tween the city and the adjacent county 
is: 

City County Total 

Wh. Ne. Wh. Ne. Wh. Ne. 
Permanent . 510 0 1163 Q 1673 0 
Temporary 2144 1420 6169 929 8313 2349 


Totals 





Grand Totals 4074 8261* 12335 

*Includes 5000 demountable units, the 
building materials of which are considered 
permanent; the structures in their present 
locations, temporary. 
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These figures clearly indicate the 
scope of the disposition problem, par- 
ticularly when it is realized that 4152 
additional units have been developed 
in the area by private interests. 

Unfortunately, neither the city nor 
the county had any planning set-up to 
govern location and there was prac- 
tically no subdivision regulation. The 
net effect was that, in an attempt to 
gain the utmost in action, the Federal 
agencies involved selected the sites with 
a minimum of local consultation. Local 
interests began to realize more than 
ever that if there was to be any “.. . 
consultation with local communities 
... in the disposition of the housing 
(Sect. 313, Title II], Lanham Act, ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended), 
the ground work within the com- 
munity must be laid now. 


Plan of Action Formulated 


The Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce under the guidance of its Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. C. Allen, also a Commis- 
sioner of the Portsmouth Housing Au- 
thority, called a meeting of representa- 
tives of all interested groups on Febru- 
ary 15, 1944, for the purpose of formu- 
lating a plan of action. A resolution 
adopted at the meeting endorsed a pro- 
gram of constructive action and pro- 
vided for a joint semi-official city- 
county committee to study the disposi- 
tion problem and make recommenda- 
tions to the governing bodies of the 
area. City and county representation 
on the committee was to be equal 
(five members each) since in Virginia, 
cities and counties are separate political 
and territorial entities. The committee 
known as the “Portsmouth-Norfolk 
County Committee for the Disposition 
of Public War Housing” was fully con- 
stituted by April 19, 1944, with the 
following membership: 


Crry Councit oF PortsMoutH (two members) 
The Honorable Leslie T. Fox, Mayor and 
President of the Council 
Mr. James N. Howard. 


Boarp OF SUPERVISORS OF NorFoL.K CouNTY 


two members) 
Mr. W. E. Hudgins, Jr. 
Mr. G. A. Treakle 
NorrotK County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(three members) 
Judge Ralph H. Ricardo 
The Honorable James N. Garrett 
Mr. G. Curtis Hand 
Housinc AUTHORITY OF THE CiTy oF PorTs- 
MOUTH (one member) 
Mr. George T. McLean, Chairman of the 
Authority 
PorTsMOUTH REAL Estate Boarp 
(one member) 
Mr. Charles R. Lively 
PortsMOUTH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
(one member) 
Mr. E. C. Allen 
Also invited to sit with the Com- 
mittee in an advisory capacity was the 
Commandant of the Navy Yard, Rear 
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Admiral Felix X. Gygax, USN, who 
upon his transfer from the area in 
1944, was succeeded by Rear Admiral 
Carl Henry Jones, USN. 

Mr. Edward C. Allen was elected 
Chairman and the writer was requested 
to serve as Secretary. The appointment 
of Mr. Allen as Chairman was a for- 
tunate choice and the work which the 
Committee has thus far accomplished 
is largely due to his boundless energy 
and his honest desire for public-spirited 
cooperation in matters of civic concern. 

The choice of the writer as Secretary 
made avalable to the Committee a 
source of comprehensive information 
on all phases of the housing program, 
as well as a contact with industrial 
activity through his work as Executive 
Secretary of the Portsmouth Committee 
for Economic Development. It also 
made possible a knowledge of the 
broader aspects of community and re- 
gional planning, from which the work 
of the Committee, if it were to be suc- 
cessful, could not be divorced. 

Expenses of the Committee, which 
have been negligible, have been covered 
by appropriations by the Norfolk 
County Board of Supervisors and the 
Portsmouth City Council. 


Digest Issued 


The Committee was taken on motor 
trips to all of the housing develop 
ments, followed later by other trips to 
examine communitv facilities and other 
special items. During this period, the 
Secretary prepared and distributed to 
the members of the Committee a “Di 
gest of Housing Developments and Oc- 
cupancy Studies,” a comprehensive 
basic planning document which de 
tailed the following information for 
each project, public or private: manage- 
ment and operating agency or group, 
project composition, recreational facill- 
ties, construction, a tentative listing ol 
possible postwar uses, and a recom 
mended use (for public projects only). 
This last feature, though sound tech 
nically, was not to be regarded as final 
and was only intended to stimulate 
discussion. 

The Committee almost immediately 
realized that it needed factual material 
on the postwar housing potential for 
the area, and arranged, through the 
Housing Officer of the Navy Yard, for 
the distribution of a questionnaire in 
the Yard, the return of which would 
be mandatory. Approximately 40,000 
questionnaires were distributed and 
almost 100 per cent were returned. 
The cards were designed so that the 
information could be tabulated on 
punch cards, making possible machine 
analyses of the information secured. 
The tabulation of the information will 


require approximately 40 hours of con- 
tinuous machine operation. The vast 
amount of information revealed by 
the survey could not have been made 
available without the effective coopera- 
tion of the Housing and Accounting 
Offices of the Navy Yard. 

Concurrent with the Navy Yard sur- 
vey, the Portsmouth Committee for 
Economic Development is conducting 
an employment survey of all industrial, 
commercial and service groups in the 
area. The customary CED forms are 
being used for this survey. 

The results of the two surveys, one 
indicating probable labor supply and 
housing potential, the other indicating 
employment needs and probable busi- 
ness expansion, when superimposed, 
will present the basic data on which 
the Committee will base its final recom- 
mendations. 

Those who are concerned with plan- 
ning for the area are most hopeful and 
optimistic for the final results of the 
Committee’s work. Their reasons are 
fourfold: 

1. It is the first joint planning action 
that has been taken by the city and 
county. 

2. It will undoubtedly demonstrate 
the need for and benefits to be derived 
from such joint action. 

3. It is a forward step toward the 
treatment of the Hampton Roads area 
as a metropolitan community. 

4. Although the Committee’s work 
is far from complete, it seems destined 
to be an interesting example of local 
action and determination in matters of 
planning, in a day when a great deal 
is superimposed on the localities by 
extra-locality forces. 


(To be continued in the March Journal) 


Syracuse Authority Takes 
Leadership in Exploring Local 
Postwar Housing Market for 

Private Builders 


This past fall the Syracuse Housing 
Authority sponsored a luncheon meet- 
ing for the purpose of discussing the 
scope of and the prospects for the re- 
sumption of private building opera- 
Mr. Charles Ascher, Regional 
Representative of the Office of the 
Administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency, was invited to address 
the group, giving them the story ot 
WPB’s position on the release of ma- 
terials. Present at the luncheon were 
officers of the leading savings banks, 
leading realtors, home builders, build- 
ing supply men, and delegates from the 
building trades council. Also in at- 
tendance was a representative of a great 
national industry that is planning to 
bring a plant to Syracuse after the war. 
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SPECIAL MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION COMMITTEE 
REVIEWS BASIC POLICY 
WITH FPHA 


During December, NAHO’s Com- 
mittee on Federal-Local Relations re 
ferred two matters of basic FPHA 
management policy to the Management 
Division, with the request that the 
Division bring to FPHA recommenda- 
tions reflecting the operating point of 
view. The subjects were (1) definition 
of net tenant income as it will appear 
in FPHA’s forthcoming Manual of 
Basic Requirements and (2) FPHA’s 
forthcoming Streamlined Management 
Procedures. 

Division Chairman Lawrence M. Cox 
immediately appointed a special com 
mittee and arranged a two-day meeting 
with FPHA officials, to be held in 
Washington on December 20 and 21. 
Present at the meetings were: Mr. Cox, 
Martin Lauer of Akron, Pauline Hill 
of Atlantic City, Alene Simpkins of 
Newark, Joseph Nevin of Newark, 
Saul F. Shapira of Pittsburgh, Mrs. 
Sylvia Rosenthal of Chicago—all repre- 
sentative of local housing authorities; 
John Taylor Egan, Abner Silverman, 
Warren Vinton, Abraham Goldfeld, 
Leon Raider, and Paul Kreuger—all 
of FPHA; and Helen Shuford and 
Ellis Ash of NAHO’s staff. 

The meeting brought about a 
thorough discussion of the assigned 
subjects, with agreement on conclu- 
sions. A record of the discussions and 
conclusions is available from the Divi- 
sion on request—including the defini- 
tion of net tenant income. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

WAR HOUSING IS 

BUILT ON FILLED- 
IN TIDELAND 


Along the coastline of one of San 
Francisco's outlying areas, land which 
has been standing under shallow tide- 
water and which has been used as a 
dumping ground and as the site for 
shacks, is being filled in with the idea 
of creating sites for postwar industries. 
Within the past few months, 39 acres 
of new level land have been added to 
the city’s area—and on them the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City and County 
of San Francisco has put up 500 tem- 
porary, demountable war housing units. 
According to E. N. Ayer, Chairman 
of the Authority, the area “should be- 
come an ideal industrial site after the 
war for development by private enter- 
prise. The land will be prepared for 
permanent structures through our use 
of it for temporary war housing.” 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKER'S HOME 


One of the prize-winning home designs exhibited at the annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders (see page 31). It was designed especially for an 
“industrial worker whose weekly wage is $40 to $50." Cost is $4700, without land. Living 
room and kitchen are to the front; sleeping quarters to rear; hall space is kept to minimum; 
bathroom is unusually large because ‘so vital to the working man's family.” 


42 LOCAL AUTHORITIES ENROLL IN 
NAHO-FPHA CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


As of the first of the year, forty- 
two local authorities had enrolled for 
the housing correspondence courses 
jointly sponsored by NAHO’s South- 
eastern Regional Council and FPHA’s 
Region IV office. Approximately four 
hundred individuals had been expected 
to take part in the training program 
but the enthusiastic response to date 
reflects the probability that the number 
of students will be at least eight hun- 
dred. 

While the program is primarily in- 
tended as in-service training in hous- 
ing management, twenty-three wounded 
servicemen at the Lawson General 
Hospital, Atlanta, have enrolled to pre- 
pare themselves for possible jobs in 
public housing. 

Eleven courses will be offered (see 
The Journal of HOUSING, October 
1944, page 12), covering the history 
and philosophy of housing, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, public housing admin- 
istration, personnel administration, 
management, accounting, and main- 
tenance. The two courses in history 
and philosophy of housing have already 


begun; the others are still in prepara- 
tion. 

Each local authority participating in 
the program has purchased the re- 
quired reference material, which in- 
cludes several NAHO publications. 
The Regional Office of FPHA will 
print and distribute the books contain- 
ing the course outlines, reading list, 
and questions. Each course is to con- 
sist of ten lessons which students may 
prepare at any desirable pace, prefer- 
ably at least one lesson a week. The 
local authority will send the completed 
lessons to the Regional FPHA Train- 
ing Unit for correction and grading 
and will return them to the students 
after the grades are recorded. 





, Rt 


The following authority reports 100 per 
cent affiliation with NAHO or the Man- 
agement Division by its staff members 
earning $2000 or more: 


Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 
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TEXAS HOME COUNSELORS OFFER 
ADULT EDUCATION TO PUBLIC 
HOUSING TENANTS 


In Texas, a home counselling pro- 
gram is Operating as a joint enterprise 
of the State Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation and of the local housing authori- 
ties. It was set up in recognition of the 
necessity for adding to the usual man- 
agement routines and community 
services some device for offering ten- 
ants an opportunity to express their 
family needs to an _ understanding 
“third person.” 

The program is discussed at length 
in a report of a special committee of 
the Texas Association of Housing Off- 
cials, “Let’s Review the Home Coun- 
selor Program.” Essentially, the pro- 
gram involves placing in housing de- 
velopments counselling personnel under 
the supervision of the State Board of 
Vocational Education. The housing 
authority has no financial obligations 
for the program but provides space and 
classroom facilities. The counselors 
work in both an individual and group 
relationship with the tenants, doing the 
job as it arises. They may attempt to 
organize homemaking classes in sew- 
ing, nutrition, etc., for the women but 
where response to organized procedures 
is limited, they offer friendly guidance 
to individual families who may not be 
willing to take their problems to social 
agencies. Established community serv- 
ices are utilized wherever possible but, 
when existing programs do not meet 
the requirements of tenants, counselors 
undertake to improvise methods to 
solve the problems. In fulfilling their 
duties as educators, counselors may 
sometimes have to serve as case work- 
ers and as family friends. Their knowl- 
edge of family needs often helps 
schools, social and public health agen- 
cies, recreation workers, and manage- 
ment in their dealings with the tenants. 


Pitfalls in Program 


As a guide to other localities inter- 
ested in this type of service, the report 
furnishes some excellent hints on pit- 
falls in the program. It emphasizes 
that progress is slow, that “the attitude 
fostered in the substandard neighbor- 
hood lends itself to suspicion of any 
organized group.” Illustrations of this 
attitude are realistically pointed out; 
counselors may prepare “beautiful dem- 
onstration programs” week after week 
only to have one or two tenants appear 
at the classes. 

The report pleads for recognition of 
the intangible results of the home coun- 
selor program. These results can not be 
reported to supervisors at the State 
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Board in terms of numbers of classes 
organized or numbers of tenants par- 
ticipating. Counselors have had the 
experience of being praised by housing 
officials for their help at the projects 
at the same time that their educa- 
tional superiors reprimand them for not 
having organized enough classes. In 
effect, the “report is written in the in- 
terest of unity of thought and action” 
to develop a new concept of adult edu- 
cation which will allow an “unfettered 
home counselor program” to adjust 
naturally to the diverse needs of a 
housing project. 


FIRST BUILDING MATERIALS 
EXHIBIT SINCE START OF 
WAR INDICATES NO MAJOR 
POSTWAR INNOVATIONS 


What will the moderate-priced home 
of the immediate postwar years be like? 

In design and materials it will not 
differ greatly from the homes with 
which we are familiar today if the 
home exhibit of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders which opened 
in Chicago on January 15 is any indi- 
cation of things to come. Instead of 
presenting any startling innovations, 
the exposition reflected the trend, al- 
ready popular before the war, in the 
wider use of electricity, glass, and light 
metals and in the provision for greater 
storage, closet, and utility space. Many 
gadgets and fixtures included in the 
display will add comfort and house- 
keeping efficiency to the postwar home. 

Featured at the exposition were 
prize-winning plans and models of 
postwar homes designed for various 
types of families—industrial workers, 
city dwellers, suburbanites, farmers, 
veterans, and country weekenders (see 
page 30 for an illustration of one of 
these models). All the plans followed 
fairly conventional patterns and—con- 
sistent with the prediction of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders 
that the three-minute soybean house 
and the sun-oriented pivot cottage are 
not going to emerge with the coming 
postwar era—no techniques of mass 
fabrication nor radical developments 
in construction materials were exhib- 
ited. 

It is of particular interest in consid- 
ering the cost of housing in relation 
to income groups to be served, that 
none of the featured houses can be built 
for less than $4,000, excluding land 
costs. 


Zoning Commission 
Created With Portion 
of Jacksonville’s 
Payments in Lieu 

of Taxes 


Jacksonville, Florida, early in Janu 
ary added its name to the small list of 
cities throughout the country where 
special housing studies or programs are 
being financed through the use of por 
tions of funds ordinarily paid to local 
governments in lieu of taxes by hous- 
ing authorities. Of the more than $44,- 
000 which the Housing Authority of 
Jacksonville paid in lieu of taxes in 
1944, $7,500 went to the Duval County 
Commissioners for the purpose of im- 
mediate studies and preparation of zon- 
ing regulations for a district adjacent 
to the present city limits. 

Other cities to undertake housing 
studies or related programs with parts 
of their housing authorities’ payments 
-in-lieu funds are New Haven, Con- 
necticut (a $10,000 survey of postwar 
needs); Denver (a_ similar 
study); and Gary, Indiana (financing 
a “slum elimination coordinator’—see 
January Journal, page 3). 


housing 


Prevents Blight in New Areas 


The Authority’s 1944 payment to the 
city and county was over $10,000 
greater than the amount paid in 1943. 
Of the total amount, $22,498 was paid 
to the city and $14,310 to the Duval 
County Board of Public Instruction. 
The $7500 paid to the county for zon- 
ing went to finance the work of the 
Duval County Zoning Commission, 
newly created to study and prepare 
zoning plans for a “district adjacent to 
and extending from the present city 
limits a distance of from four to ten 
miles.” According to Ray O. Edwards, 
Executive Director of the Authority, 
the county, through the work of the 
commission, will have the opportunity 
to prevent, by proper zoning, building, 
and housing regulations, the formation 
of unsightly, substandard districts in 
newly developed areas, especially where 
the city has overflowed its limits. By 
preventing the creation of slums now, 
the city can avoid the more serious 
problems of rehabilitation and elim- 
ination in the future,” Mr. Edwards 
said. 





WHAT'S NEW? 
Are you reporting to NAHO 
regularly on the problems you are 
encountering and progress you are 
making from day to day? 
You ought to. 
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RETURN POSTAGE 
GUARANTEED 


sud- 
denly and unexpectedly on January 
21 en route to his home in Cincinnati 
from the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners in New York. 
Reported in “Who’s Who” as “active 
in municipal reform, city planning, 
housing, municipal financing, etc.,” he 
was for over twenty years a member 
of the Cincinnati City Planning Com- 
mission and for over fifteen its Chair- 
man. He was also Vice-Chairman of 
the Regional Planning Commission of 
Hamilton County, Ohio, and was the 
first President of the American Society 
of Planning Officials, NAHO’s neigh- 
bor at “1313.” 

A lawyer who always believed that 
the law should be used as a positive 
instrument of progress, he submitted 
a brief, as amicus curiae, in the famous 
Euclid Village zoning case of twenty 
years ago, on the reasoning of which 
the United States Supreme Court for 
the first time upheld the constitutional- 
ity of comprehensive zoning. His most 
recent interest was in urban redevelop- 
ment, in the course of which he drafted 
the urban redevelopment bill intro- 
duced by Senator Thomas of Utah in 
the last (78th) Congress. His last 
public act, other than his participation 
in the American Institute of Planners 
meeting, was his appearance during the 
recent hearing held by the Taft Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Re- 
development, in which he represented 
the Institute of Planners in a discus- 
sion of urban redevelopment. 


CLARENCE C. KLEIN has been 
appointed the new Administrator of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburgh succeeding Dr. B. J. Hovde, 
now with the State Department. Mr. 
Klein was a commissioner of the Au- 
thority at one time and for the past 
two years has been serving as a Major 
in the United States Army. 

SUNSHINE MATTHEWS has left 
the Region V FPHA office to serve 


with the Red Cross. She had been 
Management Training Advisor. 
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EDWARD HUBERMAN is with 
the War Relocation Authority at Hunt, 
Idaho, as Assistant Project Director in 
charge of Community Management. 
He reports that this “includes responsi- 
bility for the functions of housing, 
health, education, welfare, police, busi- 
ness enterprise, community govern- 
ment, and community analysis. There 
are 7000 residents. . . .” 


MRS. RUTH SCHMIEDESKAMP, 
recently elected Vice-President of 
NAHO’s Midwest Regional Council, 
as of the first of this year completed 
five years of service as a commissioner 
of the Quincy (Illinois) Housing Au- 
thority. With the expiration of her 
term of office, she was not reappointed 
to the Authority but was asked by 
Governor Green to serve on the hous- 
ing committee of the Illinois Postwar 
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Planning Commission. 


ROLAND WANK has left TVA 
for private architectural practice in De- 
troit. He had been with TVA as Head 
Architect since 1933. 


ALFRED H. FLETCHER, one of 
NAHO’s Vice-Presidents and formerly 
associate in sanitary engineering at the 
Johns Hopkins University, is now As- 
sistant to the Senior Sanitary Engineer 
of New York City. In this capacity, 
he says, his “interests will include 
Housing, Water, Sewerage, Food and 7 
Milk.” He has been asked to continue 
in his position as a commissioner of 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City until the completion of the basic 
organization work of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on the Coordination of Housing 
in Baltimore, of which he is Chairman. 





MEMBERSHIP 


INFORMATION 


(Complete details available on request) 


Types of affiliation with the National Association of Housing Officials 
and its Management Division are as follows: 





NAHO INDIVIDUAL 


ACTIVE—Available to members of governing boards and employees of public 
agencies and departments having to do with housing [either public or private). 
Dues: $10. 

JUNIOR ACTIVE—Available to any person eligible for active membership but hav- 
ing an annual income under $1800 per year. Dues: $5. 

ASSOCIATE— Available to any interested person not qualified for active member- 
ship. Dues: $5. 

SUSTAINING— Available to persons eligible for either active or associate member- 
ship who wish to make a more substantial contribution to the work of the Association 
than is provided by the dues for those classes of membership. Dues: $25 and upward 
in multiples of $25. 


MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


Note: Active NAHO members paying dues of $10 and qualified by occupa- 
tion for Management Division membership will be assigned to the Division. 
ACTIVE—Available to any member of NAHO who is actively engaged in a re- 
sponsible administrative capacity in the management operations of a housing project 
or program, public or private, rural or urban. Dues: $10. (No additional charge for 
active or sustaining members of NAHO, but $5 additional for junior active or asso- 

ciate members of NAHO in order to bring the total fee to $10.) 

SUBSCRIBER—Available to any person ineligible for membership in the Division 
entitles the subscriber to all publications of the Division but does not permit him 
to vote, hold office, serve on committees, or receive a membership certificate). 


Fee: $10. 
AGENCY 


Agency membership represents the most comprehensive type of Association service 
available. Public agency memberships are open to any public agency with power to 
supervise or to engage in the administration of housing for families of lower- or 
middle-incomes. Dues are based on the number of dwelling units owned by the 
agency, with a $20 minimum fee. Private agency memberships are also available. 
Write to the Association for full details. 
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